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HUMOURS OF A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


THE annoyances so often complained of by those 
whose evil genius has driven them into dealings 
with government departments; the formalities, 
the endless delays, the crooked ways which pre- 
vail in the temples dedicated to the worship 
of Red-tape, are commonly supposed to be part 
of a cunningly devised system invented by over- 
paid and overbearing oflicials, whose one object 
is to embarrass, humiliate, and embitter the lives 
of such of Her Majesty’s lieges as are not fortu- 
nate enough to belong to their own haughty and 
exclusive caste. If this be so, it may be some 
consolation to the said lieges to learn that the 
authors of the system are also its victims—that 
the wielders of the red-tape scourge do not spare 
their own backs, Let us examine a few of the 
stripes it inflicts. 

A clerk wants a hat-peg fixed up in his room. 
He puts forward a requisition, which, after being 
initialed by a number of officials—initialing is 
the one great feature in the work of a government 
department—finally reaches the individual who 
directs the workmen. After a decent interval, 
the executive arrive, generally in the plural 
number, and proceed to survey the room in which 
operations are to be undertaken, and to fix on a 
site for the hat-peg. It might be thought that the 
clerk who set the ball a-rolling would be a fairly 
good judge on this last point; but it would be 
very irregular to consult him. The executive, 
having ‘earned a night’s repose,’ depart ; and soon 
after—perhaps in less than a week even—another 
workman appears on the scene with a selection 
of hammers, screws, nails, planes, and—if he 
happens to remember them—hat-pegs. Having 
fixed on a site of his own—different from that 
chosen by his predecessors, and of course different 
from that desired by the clerk—he proceeds to 
fix up the peg, and sometimes completes the work 
in a day. 

The position of the peg, though eminently 
artistic, is inconvenient ; in fact, it prevents the 
closing of the room-door. He does not deny this 
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when it is pointed out to him ; he merely remarks 
that he cannot exceed his instructions, which 
were to put up a hat-peg, and that to take one 
down requires a fresh set of instructions. In 
a few weeks, after the inevitable requisition, these 
are given; more workmen arrive, the offending 
peg is removed, and the door is closed once again. 
If the second requisition is cunningly worded, 
the second set of instructions may include the 
fixing up of the peg in a more convenient posi- 
tion; but to negotiate this successfully requires 
great tact and experience. 

Does a clerk want a handle taken from an 
ordinary door and fixed on a baize-covered door ? 
After the usual formalities, the horny-handed 
son of toil puts in an appearance, unscrews the 
handle, throws it in a corner of the room, and 
prepares to go. On being remonstrated with for 
leaving undone half of what is required, the 
nature of which is explained to him, he states that 
he has carried out his instructions, and expresses 
a mild surprise that he, a specialist in ordinary 
doors, should be expected to do work which 
appertains to the ‘green-baize-door department 
man.’ 

Government servants, however, are capable of 
great despatch when put on their mettle. This 
was illustrated some years ago, when a dynamite 
explosion broke the glass in the windows of a 
public office and several neighbouring houses. The 
men sent to repair the damage in the govern- 
ment building, feeling that something more than 
ordinary was expected of them, displayed the 
most feverish activity, took out sashes, marked 
them with cabalistic figures, put them back, took 
measurements—apparently for new carpets—sawed 
up blocks of wood, and generally manifested their 
appreciation of the fact that it was an occasion 
on which England expected every man to do his 
duty. The result was that in a week all the 
windows were completely boarded up preparatory 
to being glazed. It is true that on the evening 
of the day following the explosion, a large private 
institution next door, which had been equally 
damaged, had regained the status quo as regards 
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its windows; but this result had probably been 
achieved in a most irregular and unofficial manner, 
very revolting to the instincts of the order-loving 
civil servant. 

Order, which is heaven’s first law, is also the 
first law in a government office, Nothing is ever 
rushed through. If a clerk thinks his rank 
entitles him to better candles than those served 
out to him—candles, the quality of which depends 
on the rank of the user, are much affected in the 
civil service, probably because they are worse and 
dearer than gas or oil—he gets his —- to 
ask the office-keeper to request the Under-secre- 
tary of State to pray the Under-secretary of the 
Board of Works to move the Board to grant 
the Secretary of State permission to authorise 
the Under-secretary to direct the office-keeper 
to issue the superior kind of candles, By the 
time the office-keeper.gets the directions, the dark 
evenings are perhaps past; next winter probably 
another maker’s candles are used, and as he adopts 
a different classification of his goods, all the 
correspondence and requisitions have not much 
practical result, except to make a precedent. 

Precedent governs everything, especially corre- 
spondence. The addressing and wording of letters 
are subjects of deep interest, and are the causes 
of many searchings of heart. If a Secretary of 
State is a civilian, is the writer directed by 
Secretary Mr Jones or by Mr Secretary Jones? 
If a military man, is he General Secretary Robin- 
son or Secretary General Robinson? Is a Board 
to be requested to do a thing, or only moved to 
consider whether it should give directions to have 
it done? Happy and respected is the man to 
whom such questions present no difficulties. 

Daring spirits, scorning precedent, sometimes 
strike out new and highly original lines. An 
officer in the army having preferred a request 
on some subject, the official who brought it to 
the notice of the Commander-in-chief asked if 
it might be granted, and was told ‘certainly not.’ 
It is said the official drafted the following letter, 
which certainly had the merit of brevity: ‘In 
reply to your letter dated , Lam directed by 
the Commander-in-chief to inform you that cer- 
tainly not.’ Such men, however, are very excep- 
tional, and their originality is not encouraged. 

Most Crown servants are great sticklers for 
form, though whether, in adhering strictly to 
system, they do not occasionally try to poke a 
‘little fun at it, is a doubtful question. This 
culpable tendency may perhaps be detected in 
the following case. When a certain tax is paid 
one year and not the next, the clerk who keeps 
the record must enter opposite the name of the 
taxed one the reason for the discontinuance. One 
of Her Majesty’s subjects having one year paid 
his taxes and shortly afterwards the debt of 
nature, naturally failed to pay the former the 
succeeding year. The cause—‘ Dead’—was entered 
in the proper column; but as the formality of 
crossing through his name was overlooked, a 
reason had to be given for non-payment on the 
third year, and the clerk gave a very cogent one— 
‘Still dead.’ 

The issue of pay to civil servants has exercised 
the ingenuity of enerations of officials. All con- 
ceivable systems have been tried, except issuing 
one-twelfth of the annual salary at the end of each 
month. In one of the largest departments, a very 


humorous system is in force, Suppose a clerk 
has a salary of two hundred and sixty pounds 
a year—one month he gets twenty pounds, next 
month the same, and the third month twenty-five 
pounds, This makes a quarter of two hundred 
and sixty pounds, and completes a quarter’s pay. 
He begins the next quarter with twenty pounds, 
and goes on as before. This stoppage from his 
pay during two months, to be added to the third 
month’s allowance, may be supposed to spring 
from a paternal solicitude for Me welfare, as it 
gives him a larger amount when it is wanted to 
meet the landlord’s and other claims on quarter- 
day; but’ as a large majority in the office in 
genoa are bachelors who live in lodgings, and 
or whom quarter-day has therefore no terrors, 
the wisdom of the arrangement is not very 
patent. 

The statement that the clerk gets twenty-five 
_ the third month requires modification, 

e would get it if, like others, he was trusted 
to pay his income-tax at the end of the official 
year ; but the authorities prefer to put him out 
of temptation’s way, and so deduct a quarter 
of his income-tax from each third month’s pay. 
And, as a wholesome moral discipline, they cal- 
culate the tax on the whole of his income; 
but, at the end of the year, they return, if 
he claims it, the tax on the one hundred and 
twenty pounds which is exempt in the case of 
salaries under four hundred pounds a year. An 
artistic finish is given to the joke by making 
him give a receipt for his pay several days before 
he gets it. 

The sharp practice displayed in the collection 
of this tax is sometimes returned in kind. A 
clerk who had exhausted his ordinary leave, took 
‘French’ leave for a day, for which delinquency, 
notwithstanding his protests, he was docked of 
a day’s pay. At the end of the year he claimed 
the return of the income tax, not on that amount 
which was exempt, but on the whole of his salary, 
on the ground that the stoppage of a day’s pay 
had brought his income below the minimum 
chargeable with the tax. His claim was at first 
refused ; but he appealed to the Income Duty 
Commissioners, by whom it was allowed. As 
the tax at that time was very high, he gained 
much more than he had lost by the docking 
of his pay, and his day’s leave besides. The 
triumph over constituted authority must also 
have counted for something, for a civil servant, 
too, is human. 

A colleague who stayed away without leave 
was less fortunate. On being called upon for 
an explanation, he could think of no better excuse 
than that he had gone to see some friends, and 
had forgotten that he was in business. As this 
forgetfulness of a not unimportant fact in his 
life had held sway over him for about a week, 
it was considered as well to make the fact cor- 
respond with the long-standing illusion, and 
when, as usually apes in such cases, he sud- 
denly discovered in himself a strong desire to 
cast. off official fetters, he was graciously per- 
mitted to do so, As the records show, he ‘retired 
voluntarily.’ 

Leave beyond the ordinary term does not, how- 
ever, as a rule entail these dire consequences, It 
is nearly always granted, within certain limits, 
in cases of sickness or of domestic bereavement 
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or other misfortune. What constitutes domestic 
misfortune is, however, a difficult question. A 
man who had just lost his mother, applied for 
special leave to enable him to attend her funeral 
and make some arrangements as to the future of 
his young and orphaned brothers and sisters. 
This was refused, and he was obliged to take leave 
without pay. Next year, having exhausted his 
ordinary leave, he applied for leave without pay, 
as he was about to get married and experienced 
a not unnatural desire for a short honeymoon. 
Much to his surprise, he was granted leave with 
pay. As the same Board had dealt with both 
cases, it seems that to the official mind the death 
of a mother is a less grievous domestic calamity 
than the taking unto one’s self a wife. 

Not so, however, the death of a father. A 
certain knight of the quill once upon a time 
asked for a week’s leave that he might go to bury 
his father. This was readily granted; and so 
much sympathy was expressed by his chief, that 
he thought it a good opportunity to borrow some 
filthy lucre from his sympathiser. <A gallant 
admiral who had to be consulted as to the leave 
was also sympathetic, and he too bled to the 
tune of some ‘paltry pounds,’ The orphan then 
took his departure. A day or two afterwards, 
there arrived a visitor, who wished to see Mr 
X the orphan. Mr X’s chief explained that he 
wasn’t to be seen—in fact he had gone away to 
bury his father. ‘But,’ said the stranger, ‘J am 
his father !’—‘ Well,’ replied the official—a man 
of few words—‘I don’t know anything about Mr 
X’s private affairs; I only know he is gone to 
bury you.’ 

At the end of the week of mourning, Mr X 
returned, looking very disconsolate. When asked 
by his chief how he fared, he pulled a very long 
face, and said that he had had ‘the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing the last rites properly and 
decently performed,’ and so on, adding, that of 
course he felt very deeply on the subject, but 
that no doubt time would lighten the load of 
his affliction. ‘Ah!’ replied the other, ‘I can 
sympathise with you. I lost my father when I 
was a young man. When = lose your father, 
you lose your best friend. I hadn’t the pleasure 
of your r father’s acquaintance during his 
lifetime ; but he called here a few days after his 
death, and I had a short conversation with him, 
Now, this was most irregular ; and my object in 
sending for you was this—when next the poor 
old gentleman dies, do, if you possibly can, 
arrange to have him buried and to be back here 
to meet him in case he calls again. That’s all.— 
Good-morning.’ 

Exit Mr X, not perhaps an outwardly sadder, 
but certainly a much wiser man. 

In some departments, sick-leave counts in 
diminution of ordinary leave ; and it is observed 
that in these departments the employees are 
much healthier than in those where it does not 
so count. This rule has another curious effect : 
it tends to make the end of the year—when the 
ordinary leave has been taken, and is therefore 
safe from deductions—much more unhealthy than 
the beginning. 

That ‘want of pence which vexes public men’ 
appears to be chronic with a large number of 
servants of the Crown, and sometimes places them 
in awkward and ludicrous situations, A gentle- 


man who did not affect the ‘ready-cash’ principle 
in his monetary transactions, having caught sight 
of a creditor making for his room, and finding 
it inconvenient to grant him an interview, gave 
a few hurried directions to his colleague as to 
how to receive the unwelcome visitor, and then 
took up a strategic position under his own desk. 
On the arrival of the enemy, the said colleague, 
being either a conscientious man or an unready 
man or perhaps wishing to have a little joke at 
his friend’s expense, failed to carry out his in- 
structions, and merely remarking that his friend 
was ‘somewhere about,’ and would no doubt be 
back presently, requested the newcomer to take 
a seat. He took one—that just vacated by the 
absconding debtor, at the very desk under which 
he was hiding. 

Now, the unfortunate fugitive was a man of 
a corpulent habit, and very dignified withal ; the 
day was very hot, the floor was very dusty, and 
his prison was 9 very tight fit. The slightest 
movement would betray him. His position was 
neither dignified nor comfortable ; and he could 
only console himself with the reflection that time 
was on his side. The tradesman, he reflected, 
must go at last; and if he could only hold out 
till then, all would yet be well. But the cup 
of his misfortunes was not yet quite full. When 
he heard his faithless friend rise from his place 
and leave the room, leaving the enemy free to 
wander at will about the place inspecting the 
furniture and otherwise gratifying his curiosity, 
he gave himself up for lost. The enemy, how- 
ever, did not avail himself of his opportunity. 
But if his bump of curiosity was imperfectly 
developed, he had a wonderful organ of patience. 
He waited nearly an hour—more nearly a fort- 
night, it seemed to his victim—until this quality 
was exhausted, and at last he left. The released 

risoner, with cramp in his limbs and rage in 
his heart, covered with dust and humiliation, 
rushed through another door to find and visit 
with condign punishment the miserable wretch 
who had betrayed him. But his desire for ven- 
geance was his undoing. Turning a corner, he 
ran into the arms—of his creditor! He had 
suffered in vain. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER V.—ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, 


Tue Girton governess of these latter days stands 
on avery different footing indeed in the family 
from the forty-pound-a-year-and-all-found young 
person who instructed youth as a final bid for life 
in the last generation. She ranks, in fact, in the 
unwritten table of precedence with the tutor who 
has been a university man; and, as the outward 
and visible sign of her superior position, she dines 
with the rest of the household at seven-thirty, 
instead of taking an early dinner in the school- 
room with her junior pupils off hashed mutton 
and rice-pudding at half-past one, Elsie Chal- 
loner had been a Girton girl. She was an orphan, 
left with little in the world but her brains and her 
good looks to found her fortune upon ; and she 
had wisely invested her whole small capital in 
getting herself an education which would enable 
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her to earn herself in after-life a moderate liveli- 
hood. In the family at Whitestrand, where she 
had lately come, she lived far more like a friend 
than a governess : the difference in years between 
herself and Winifred was not extreme; and the 
two girls, taking a fancy to one another from the 
very first, became companions at once, so intimate 
together that Elsie could hardly with an effort 
now and again bring herself to exert a little brief 
authority over the minor details of Winifred’s 
conduct. And, indeed, the modern governess, 
though still debarred the possession of a heart, is 
now no longer exactly expected to prove herself 
in everything a moral dragon : she is permitted to 
recognise the existence of human instincts in the 
world we inhabit, and not even forbidden to con- 
cede at times the abstract possibility that either 
she or her pupils might conceivably get married 
to an eligible person, should the eligible person 
at the right moment chance to present himself, 
with the customary credentials as to position and 


‘I wonder, Elsie,’ Winifred said after lunch, 
‘whether your cousin will really come up this 
afternoon? Perhaps he won't now, after that 
dreadful wetting. I daresay, as he only came 
down in the yawl, he hasn’t got another suit of 
clothes with him. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
had to go to bed at the inn, as Mr Relf does, 
while they dry his things for him by the kitchen 
fire! Mr Relf never brings more, - ae say, than 
his one blue jersey.’ 

‘That’s not like Hugh,’ Elsie answered con- 
fidently. ‘ Hugh wouldn’t go anywhere, by sea or 
land, without proper clothes for every possible 
civilised contingency. He’s not a fop, you know 
—he’s a man all over—but he dresses nicely and 
appropriately always. You should just see him 
in evening clothes; he’s simply beautiful then. 
They suit him splendidly.’ 

‘So I should think, dear,’ Winifred answered 
with warmth.—‘I wonder, Elsie, whether papa 
and mamma will like your cousin ?’ 

‘It’s awfully good of you, darling, to think so 
much of what sort of reception my cousin gets,’ 
Elsie replied with a kiss, in perfect innocence. 
(Winifred blushed faintly.) ‘But, of course, your 

and mamma are sure to like him. Every- 
“a always does like Hugh. There’s something 
winning about him that insures success, He’s a 
universal favourite, wherever he goes. He’s so 
clever and so nice, and so kind and so sympa- 
thetic. I never met anybody else so sympathetic 
as Hugh. He knows exactly beforehand how one 
feels about everything, and makes allowances so 
cordially for all one’s little private sentiments. I 
suppose that’s the poetic temperament in him. 
Poetry must mean at bottom, I should think, keen 
insight into the emotions of others.’ 

‘But not always power of responding sympa- 
thetically to those emotions.—Look, for example, 
at such a case as Goethe’s, a clear voice said from 
the other side of the hed They were walkin 
along, as they often walked, with arms duioal 
round one another’s waists, just inside the 

unds, close to the footpath that led across the 

elds ; and only a high fence of — and dog- 
rose separated their confidences from the ear of 
the fortuitous public on the adjoining footpath. 


So Hugh had come up, unawares from behind, 
and overheard their confidential chit-chat! How 
far back had he overheard? Elsie wondered to 
herself. If he had caught it all, she would be 
so ashamed of herself ! 

‘Hugh!’ she cried, running on to the little 
wicket gate to meet him. ‘I’m so glad you’ve 
come. It’s delightful to see you.u—But oh, you 
must have thought us two dreadful little sillies. 
—How much of our conversation did you catch, 
I wonder ?’ 

‘Only the last sentence,’ Hugh answered lightly, 
taking both her hands in his and kissing her a 
quiet cousinly kiss on her smooth broad forehead. 
‘Just that about poetry meaning keen insight 
into the emotions of others; so, if you were 
saying any ill about me, my child, or bearing 
false witness against your neighbour, you may 
rest assured at anyrate that I didn’t hear it.— 
Good-morning, Miss Meysey. I’m recovered, you 
see: dried and clothed and in my right mind— 
* least, I hope so. I trust the hat is the same 
also 

Winifred held out a timid small hand. ‘It’s 
all right, thank you,’ she said, with a sudden 
flush ; ‘but I shall never, never wear it again, 
for all that. I couldn’t bear to. I don’t think 

ve ought to have risked your life for so very 
ittle.’ 

‘A life’s nothing where a lady’s concerned,’ 
Hugh answered airily with a mock bow. ‘But 
indeed you give me credit for too much gallantry. 
My life was not in question at all ; I only risked 
a delightful bath, which was somewhat impeded 
by an unnecessarily heavy and awkward bathing- 
dress:—What a sweet place this is, Elsie; so 
flowery and bowery, when you get inside it. The 
little lane with the roses overhead seems created 
after designs by Birket Foster. From outside, F 
I confess, to a casual observer the first glimpse u 
of East Anglian scenery is by no means reas- 1 
suring.’ d 

They strolled up slowly together to the Hall t 
door, where the senior branches were seated on a 
the lawn, under the shade of the one big spread- 
ing lime-tree, enjoying the delicious coolness of 
the breeze as it blew in fresh from the open ocean. 
Elsie wondered how Hugh and the Squire would 
get on together ; but her wonder indeed was little 
needed ; for Hugh, as she had said, always got 
on admirably with everybody everywhere. e, 
had a way of aegis | people instinctively on 
their strong point ; and in ten minutes, he and 
the Squire were fast friends, united by firm ties 
of common loves and common animosities. They 
were both Oxford men—at whatever yawning 
interval of time, that friendly link forms always 
a solid bond of union between youth and age ; 
and both had been at the same co lege, Oriel. ‘I 
daresay you know my old rooms,’ the Squire 
observed with a meditative sigh. ‘They looked 
out over Fellows’ Quad, and had a rhyming Latin 
hexameter on a pane of stained glass in one of 
the bay windows.’ 

‘I know them well,’ Hugh answered, with a 
rising smile of genuine pleasure—for he loved 
Oxford with a love ing the love of her ordi- 
nary children. ‘A friend of mine had them in 
my time. And I remember the line: “Oxoniam 
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nd you know, I fell in love with that — so greatly,} It was not till the close of the afternoon, how- 
laa that I had a wire framework made to put over] ever, that he could snatch a few seconds alone 
te it, for fear some fellows should smash it some | with Elsie. They wandered off by themselves then, 
be night, flinging about oranges at a noisy wine-| near the water's edge, among the thick shrub- 
party.’ bery ; and Hugh, sitting down in a retired spot 
ttle From Oxford, they soon got off upon Suffolk, | under the lee of a sheltering group of guelder- 
‘ve and the encroachment of the sea, and the blown | roses, took his pretty cousin’s hands for a moment 
rou sands ; and then the Squire insisted upon taking}in his own, and looking down into her great 
ton, Hugh for a tour du propriétaire round the whole | dark eyes with a fond ook, cried laughingly : 
ch estate, with running comments upon the wasting | ‘O Elsie, Elsie, this is just what I’ve been long- 
7 of the foreshore and the abominable remissness | ing for all day long. I thought I should never 
‘ly of the Board of Admiralty in not erecting proper eg to get away from that amiable old bore, 
. a groynes to protect the interests of coast-wise pro- | with his encroachments and his mandamuses, and 
ed, prietors. Hugh listened to it all with his grave | his ps and his interlocutors. As far as I 
cht face of profound sympathy and lively interest, | could understand him, he wants to get the Board 
ere putting in from time to time an acquiescent | of Admiralty, or the Court of Chancery, or some- 
ing remark confirmatory of the wickedness of govern- | body else high - in station, to issue instructions 
nay ment officials in general, and of the delinquent} to the east wind not to blow Molian sands in 
wa Board of Admiralty in particular. future over his sacred property. It’s too gro- 
you ‘ Kolian sands!’ he said once, with a lingering | tesque: quite, quite too laughable. He’s trying 
Aises cadence, rolling the words on his tongue, as the | to bring an action for trespass against the German 
‘me Squire paused by the big poplar of that morning’s | Ocean. ' 
venture to point him out the blown dunes 
it’s on the opposite shore—‘ olian sands! Is that] Wil ye 
len what they call them? How very poetical!| win ye take her to chain her with chains who is 
in What a lovely word to put in a triolet! Molian older than all ye gods? 
ink —just the very thing of all others to go on all- 
ery fours with an adjective like Tmolian!—So it| Or will you get an injunction against her in due 
swallowed up forty acres of prime salt-marsh| form on stamped paper from the Lord Chief- 
ed. pasture—did it, really? That must have been | justice of England? Canute tried it on, and 
But a very serious loss indeed. Forty acres of prime | found it a failure. And all the time, while the 
ry. salt-marsh! I suppose it was the sort of land} good old soul was moaning and droning about 
ced covered with tall rank reedy grasses, where you | his drowned land, there was I, just sighing and 
Jed feed those magnificent rough-coated, long-horned, | groaning to get away to a convenient corner with 
ng- Highland-looking cattle we saw this morning?|a pretty little cousin of mine with whom I had 
50 <a beasts: most picturesque and regal. | urgent —. affairs of my own to settle.—My 
Che “Bulls that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing | dear Elsie, Suffolk agrees with you. You’re 
ted coats,” George Meredith would call them. We | looking this moment simply charming.’ 
ide, passed a lot of them as we cruised up stream| ‘It’s your own fault, Hugh,’ Elsie answered 
pse to-day to Whitestrand.—And the sand has abso- | with a blush, never heeding overtly his last 
lutely overwhelmed and wasted it all? Dear strictly personal observation. ‘You shouldn't 
dear me! What a terrible calamity! It was| make yourself so universally delightful. I’m 
all the Admiralty’s fault! Might make a capital | sure I thought, by the way you talked with him, 
on article out of that to bully the government in| you were absolutely absorbed in the wasting of 
ad- the Morning Telephone.’ the cliff, and personally affronted by the aggres- 
of ‘If you did, my dear sir) the Squire said | sive east wind. I was just beginning to get quite 
an. warmly with an appreciative nod, ‘you’d earn | jealous of the encroachments.—For you know, 
uld the deepest gratitude of every owner of property | Hugh, it’s such a real pleasure to me always to 
ttle in the county of Suffolk, and indeed along the | see you.’ 
got whole neglected East Coast.—The way we’ve| She spoke tenderly, with the innocent openness 
He. been treated and abused, I assure you, has been | of old acquaintance ; and Hugh, still holding her 
on just scandalous—simply scandalous. Govern-| hand in his own, leaned forward with admira- 
and ments, buff or blue, have all alike behaved to us|} tion in his sad dark eyes, and put out his face 
ties with incredible levity. When the present dis-| close to hers, as he had always done since they 
hey graceful administration, for example, came into| were children together. ‘One kiss, Elsie, he 
‘ing power ’—— said persuasively.—‘ Quick, my child; we may 
ays Hugh never heard the remainder of that im-| have no other chance, Those dreadful old bores 
ge ; passioned harangue, long since delivered with | will stick to us like leeches. “Gather ye roses 
‘I emma gusto on a dozen distinct election plat-| while you may : Old Time is still a-flying.”’ 
rire orms. He was dimly aware of the Squire’s voice,| Elsie drew back her face half in alarm. ‘No, 
ked pouring forth denunciation of the powers that be | no, Hugh,’ she cried, struggling with him for a 
atin in strident tones and measured sentences; but | second. ‘We’re both growing too old for such 
» of he didn’t listen; his soul was occupied in two| nonsense now. Remember, we’ve ceased long ago 
other far more congenial pursuits: one of them, | to be children.’ 
ha watching Elsie and Winifred with Mrs Meysey;| ‘But as a cousin, Elsie, Hugh said with a 
ved the other, trying to find a practicable use for | wistful look that belied his words. ; 
rdi- olian sands in connection with his latest pro-| Elsie preferred in her own heart to be kissed 
in jected heroic poem on the Burial of Alaric.| by Hugh on different grounds; but she did not 
iam £olian; dashes: Tmolian; abashes: not a bad} say so. She held up her face, however, with a 
ine. substratum, that, he flattered himself, for the|rather bad grace, and Hugh pressed it to his 
Do 4 thunderous lilt of his opening stanza, own tenderly, ‘That’s paradise, my dear,’ he 
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murmured low, looking deep into her beautiful 
liquid eyes. 

*O son of my uncle, that was paradise indeed ; 
but that was not like a cousin, she answered 
with a faint attempt to echo his playfulness, as 
she withdrew, blushing. 

Hugh laughed, and glanced idly round him 
with a merry look at the dancing water. ‘You 
may call it what you like,’ he whispered with a 
deep gaze into her big dark pupils. ‘I don’t care 
in what capacity on earth you consider yourself 
kissed, so long as you still permit me to kiss 
you.’ 

For ten minutes they sat there talking—saying 
those thousand-and-one sweet empty things that 
young people say to one another under such cir- 
cumstances—have not we all been young, and 
do not we all well know them ?—and then Elsie 
rose with a sigh of regret. ‘I think,’ she said, 
‘we mustn’t stop here alone any longer; perhaps 
Mrs Meysey wouldn’t like it.’ 

‘Oh, bother Mrs Meysey!’ Hugh cried, with 
an angry sideward toss of his head. ‘These old 
people are a terrible nuisance in the world. I 
wish we could get a law passed by a trium- 
phant majority that at forty everybody was 
to be promptly throttled, or at least transported. 
There’d be some hope of a little peace and 
enjoyment in the ar then.’ 

‘Oh, but, Hugh, Mrs Meysey’s just kindness 
itself, and I know she'll let you come and see 
me ever so often. She said at lunch I might go 
out on the water or anywhere I liked, whenever 
I chose, any time with my cousin.’ 

‘A very sensible, reasonable, intelligent old 
lady,’ Hugh answered approvingly, with a molli- 
fied nod. ‘I wish they were all as wise in their 
generation. The profession of chaperon, like 
most others, has been overdone, and would be 
all the better now for a short turn of judicious 
thinning.—But Elsie, you’ve told them I was 
a cousin, I see. That’s quite right. Have you 
explained to them in detail the precise remoteness 
of our actual relationship ?’ 

Elsie’s lip quivered visibly. ‘No, Hugh,’ she 
answered. ‘But why? Does it matter?’ 

‘Not at all—not at all. Very much the con- 
trary. I’m glad you didn’t. It’s better so. If 
I were you, my child, I think, do you know, 
I’d allow them to believe, in a quiet sort of 
way—unless, of course, they ask you point-blank, 
that you and I are first-cousins. It facilitates 
social intercourse considerably. Cousinhood’s such 
a jolly indefinite thing, one may as well enjoy 
as long as possible the full benefit of its charming 
vagueness.’ 

‘But Hugh, is it right? Do you think I 
ought to?—I mean, oughtn’t I to let them know 
at once, just for that very reason, how slight 
the relationship really is between us ?’ 

‘The relationship is not slight,’ Hugh answered 
with warmth, darting an eloquent glance deep 
down into her eyes. ‘The relationship’s a great 
deal closer, indeed, than if it were a much nearer 
one.—That may be paradox, but it’s none the 
less true, for all that.—Still, it’s no use arguin 
a point of casuistry with a real live Girton girl. 
You know as much about ethics as I do, and 
a great deal more into the bargain. Only, a 
cousin’s a cousin anyhow; and I for my part 
wouldn’t go out of my way to descend gratui- 


tously into minute genealogical particulars of 
once, twice, thrice, or ten times removed, out of 
pure puritanism. These questions of pedigree are 
always tedious. What subsists all through is the 
individual fact that I’m Hugh, and you’re Elsie, 
and that I love you dearly—of course with a 
purely cousinly degree of devotion.’ 

‘Hugh, you needn’t always flourish that limita- 
tion in my face, like a broomstick.’ 

‘Caution, my dear child—mere ingrained cau- 
tion—the solitary resource of poverty and wisdom. 
What’s the good of loving you dearly on any 
other grounds, I should like to know, as long 
as poetry, divine poetry, remains a perfect dru 
in the publishing market? A man and a gir 
can’t live on bread and cheese and the domestic 
affections, can they, Elsie? Very well, then, for 
the present we are both free. If ever circum- 
stances should turn out differently The 
remainder of that sentence assumed a form inex- 
pressible by the resources of printer’s ink, even 
with the aid of a phonetic spelling. 

When they turned aside from the guelder-roses 
at last with crimson faces, they strolled side 
by side up to the house once more, talking 
about the weather or some equally commonplace 
and uninteresting subject, and joined the Meyscys 
under the big tree. The Squire had disappeared, 
and Winifred came out to meet them on the 
path. ‘Mamma says, Mr Massinger, she began 
timidly, ‘we’re going a little picnic all by our- 
selves on the river to-morrow—up among the 
sandhills papa was showing you. They’re 
a delicious place to picnic in, the sandhills; 
and mamma thinks perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
coming to join us, and bringing your friend the 
artist with you. But I daresay you won’t care 
to come: there ‘Il be only ourselves—just a family 
party.’ 

‘My tastes are catholic,’ Hugh answered 
jauntily. ‘I love all innocent amusements—and 
most wicked ones. There’s nothing on earth I 
should enjoy as much as a picnic in the sand- 
hills.—You ‘ll be coming too, of course, won’t you, 
Elsie?—Very well, then. I’ll bring Relf, and 
the Mud-Turtle to boot. I know he wants to go 
mud-painting himself. He may as well take us 
all up in a body.’ 

‘We shall do nothing, you know,’ Winifred 
cried apologetically. ‘We shall only just sit on 
the sandhills and talk, or pick yellow horned- 
poppies, and throw stones into the sea, and behave 
ourselves generally like a pack of idlers,’ 

‘That’ll exactly suit me,’ Hugh replied with a 
smile. ‘My most marked characteristics are indo- 
lence and the practice of the Christian virtues. 
I hate the idea that when people invite their 
friends to a feast they’re bound to do some- 
thing or other definite to amuse them. It’s an 
insult to one’s intelligence; it’s degrading one 
to the level of innocent childhood, which has to 
be kept engaged with Blindman’s Buff and an 
unlimited supply of Everton toffee, for fear it 
should bore itself with its own inanity. On 
that ground, I consider music and games at 
suburban parties the resource of incompetence. 
Sensible ople find enough to amuse them in 
one another's society, without playing dumb 
crambo or asking riddles, Relf and I will find 
more than enough, I’m sure, to-morrow in yours 
and Elsie’s.’ 
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He shook hands with them all round and raised 
his hat in farewell with that inimitable grace 
which was Hugh Massinger’s peculiar property. 
When he left the Hall that afternoon, he left 
four separate conquests behind him. The Squire 
thought this London newspaper fellow was a 
most sensible, right-minded, intelligent young 


man, with a head on his shoulders, and a com- 
plete comprehension of the rights and wrongs 


of the intricate riparian proprietors’ question. 
Mrs Meysey thought Elsie’s cousin was most polite 
and attentive, as well as an extremely high- 
principled and excellent person. (Ladies of a 
certain age are always strong on the matter of 
principles, which they discuss as though they 
were a definitely measurable quantity, like money 
or weight or degrees Fahrenheit.) Winifred 
thought Mr Massinger was a born poet, and 
oh, so nice and kind and appreciative. Elsie 
thought dear darling Hugh was just the same 
good, sweet, sympathetic old friend and ally and 
comforter as ever. And they all four united 
in thinking he was very handsome, very clever, 
very brilliant, and very delightful. 

As for Hugh, he thought to himself, as he 
sauntered back by the rose-bordered lane to the 
village inn, that the Squire was a most porten- 
tous and heavy old nuisance ; that Mrs Wyville 
Meysey was a comic old creature ; that Elsie was 
really a most charming girl; and that Winifred, 
in spite of her bread-and-butter blushes, wasn’t 
half bad, after all—for an heiress. 

The heiress is apt to be plain and forbidding. 
She is not fair to outward view, as many maidens 
be. Her beauty has solid, not to say strictly 
metallic qualities, and resides principally in a 
safe at her banker’s. To have tracked down 
an heiress who was also pretty was indeed, Hugh 
felt, a valuable discovery. 

When he reached the inn, he found Warren 
Relf just returned from a sketching expedition 
up the tidal flats. ‘Well, Relf, he cried, ‘you 
see me triumphant. I’ve been reconnoitring Miss 
Meysey’s outposts, with an ultimate view to 
possible siege operations. To judge by the first 
results of my reconnaissance, she seems a ve 
decent sort of little girl in her own way. tt 
sonnets will carry her by storm, I don’t mind 
discharging a few cartloads of them from a 
hundred-ton-gun point-blank at her outworks. 
Most of them can be used again, of course, in 
case of need, in another campaign, if occasion 
offers.’ 

‘And Miss Challoner?’ Relf suggested, with 
some reproof in his tone. ‘Was she there too? 
Have you seen her also?’ 

‘Yes, Elsie was there,’ the poet answered lan- 
guidly, as he rang the bell for a glass of soda- 
water. ‘Elsie was there, looking as charming 
and as piquante and as pretty as ever; and, 
by Jove! she’s the cleverest and brightest and 
most amusing girl I ever met anywhere up and 
down in England. Though she’s my own cousin, 
and it’s me that says it, as oughtn’t to say it, 
she’s a credit to the family. I like Elsie. At 
times, I’ve almost half a mind, upon my soul, 
to fling — to the winds, and ask her to 
come and accept a share of my poor crust in 
my humble garret.—But it won’t do, you know— 
it won't do. Sine Cerere et Baccho, friget Venus. 
Either I must make a fortune at a stroke, or 


I must marry a girl with a fortune ready made 
to my hand already. Love in a cottage is all 
very well in its way, no doubt, with roses and 
eglantine—whatever eglantine may be—climbing 
round the windows ; but love in a hovel—which 
is the plain prose of it in these hard times— 
can’t be considered either pretty or poetical. 
Unless some Columbus of a critic, cruising 
through reams of minor verse, discovers my 
priceless worth some day, and divulges me to 
the world, there’s no chance of my ever being 
able to afford anything so good and sweet as 
Elsie—But the other one’s a nice small girl 
of her sort too. I think for my part I shall alter 
and amend those quaint little verses of Blackie’s 
a bit—make ’em run: 


I can like a hundred women ; 
I can love a score ; 

Only with a heart’s devotion 
Worship three or four.’ 


Relf laughed merrily in spite of himself. 
Massinger went on musing in an undertone: 
‘Not that I like the first and third lines as 
they stand, at all: a careful versifier would have 
insisted upon rhyming them. I should have 
made “devotion” chime in with “ocean” or 
“lotion,” or “Goshen,” or “emotion,” or some- 
thing of that sort, to polish it up a bit. There’s 
very good business to be got out of “emotion,” 
if you work it properly ; but “ocean” comes in 
handy, too, down here at Whitestrand. I’ll dress 
it up into a bit of verse this evening, I think, for 
Elsie or the other girl—Winifred’s her Christian 
name. Hard case, Winifred. “Been afraid” is 
only worthy of Browning, who’d perpetrate any- 
thing in the way of a rhyme to save himself 
trouble. Has a false Ingoldsby gallop of verse 
about it that I don’t quite like. Winnie’s com- 
paratively easy, of course: you’ve got “skinny” 
and “finny,” and “Minnie” and “spinney.” But 
Winifred’s a.very hard case indeed. “Winnie” 
and “guinea” are good enough rhymes ; but not 
uite new: they’ve been virtually done before by 
ssetti, you know. But I doubt if I could 
ever consent to make love to a girl whose 
name’s so utterly and atrociously unmanageable 
as plain Winifred.—Now, Mary—there’s a name 
for you, if you like: with “fairy” and “airy,” 
and “chary” and “vagary,” and all sorts of 
other jolly old-world rhymes to go with it. Or 
if you want to be rural, you can bring in 
“dairy”—do the pretty-milkmaid business to 
perfection. But “Winifred”—* bin afraid”—the 
thing’s impossible. It compels you to murder 
the English language. I wouldn’t demean myself 
—or I think it ought to be by rights bemean 
myself—by writing verses to her with such a 
name as that.—I shall send them to Elsie, who, 
after all, deserves them more, and will be flattered 
with the attention into the bargain.’ 


At ten o'clock, he came out once more from 
his own room to the little parlour, where Warren 
Relf was seated ‘cooking’ a sky in one of his 
hasty seaside sketches. ie had an envelope in 
his hand, and a hat on his head. ‘Where are 
you off?’ Relf asked carelessly. 

‘Oh, just to the post,’ Hugh Massinger answered 
with a gay nod. ‘I’ve finished my new batch of 
verses on the ocean—emotion—potion—devotion 
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theme, and I’m sending them off, all hot from 
the oven, to my cousin Elsie.—They’re not bad 
in their way. I like them myself. I shall 
print them, I think, in next week’s Atheneum.’ 


WALLOON TRADITIONS. 


In these days of enlightenment, when people are 
loth to believe anything that they cannot see 
with their own eyes or explain by their own 
reasoning, it seems almost incredible that there 
should be a race of Europeans living so close to 
us as do the Walloons on the confines of Belgium 
and France, whose peasants believe that good 
and evil spirits actually exist in their midst, 
and that success or failure is entirely due to the 
agency of mountain spirits, dwarfs, and domestic 
goblins. 

Some of the most popular of the Walloon 
superstitions relate to dwarfs. These are called 
Halver-mannekens (half-men) and Kabouter-man- 
nekens (little fellows) by the Flemish, and are said 
to live in caves and subterranean places. Many 
tales are told of their skill and intelligence. 
The villagers of Hasselt, in Limburg, asserted 
that whenever war raged in the neighbourhood, 
numbers of dwarfs would appear ; that they lived 
in a large cave in the woods, only coming into the 
village to obtain what they needed, and leaving 
it as soon as they were satisfied, without harming 
anything. When the dwarf-wives became old, 
they allowed their husbands to shut them up 
underground, after providing them with a loaf 
of bread; and the most diligent search by the 
keenest eyes could not discover where the earth 
had been disturbed. : 

In another village is a hill called Kabouterberg, 
in which there are many caverns ; these are sup- 
posed to be the dwelling-places of some dwarfs 
who were in the service of a local miller. When- 
ever his grindstone needed whetting, he had only 
to put overnight a slice of bread-and-butter and 
a glass of beer upon it, and in the morning his 
stone was ready for use. The same reward was 
sufficient to procure the washing of the family’s 
clothes. 

In a neighbouring district, another miller, being 
unable to finish his task of sifting flour, left its 
ae till the next day, and on going away, 
accidentally dropped a piece of bread-and-butter. 
When he returned the next morning, he was 
amazed to find his work had been finished during 
the night, and the food had disappeared. Deter- 
mined to prove that his sight and memory had 
not deceived him, he repeated the experiment, 
with a similar result. Being anxious to know 
who worked so well for such small pay, he hid, 
on the third night, behind some sacks, and about 
midnight saw a naked dwarf appear, who, after 
eating the food placed ready for him, set to work 
diligently. The miller pitied the industrious 
little fellow, who laboured away without any 
clothes to protect him from the cold; and on the 
following night, placed a warm suit of garments 
with the bread, butter, and beer ; after which, the 
manikin never a d without his clothes. 

In the Pays. Litgeois, legends relate that the 
household duties are performed by larger spirits, 
who answer to the German Kobold, the Scotch 
Brownie, and Milton’s ‘Lubber Fiend,’ These 
are called Sotays, and are said to be more active, 


industrious, and disinterested than any of the 
goblin race. The Sotay mows the hay; rea 
thrashes, and winnows the corn; cleans the stables 
and cowhouses ; grooms the horses—for which he 
has an especial liking—and at daybreak every- 
thing is finished without any one knowing by 
whom or how it has been accomplished. The 
only recompense claimed is a bowl of milk—the 
‘cream-bowl duly set.’ 

Tradition relates that the Sotays are adepts in 
the art of metallurgy ; and the peasants of Dinant 
—the place so famed in bygone days for the 
manufacture of pots and kettles—constantly tested 
the practical knowledge of these amateur tinkers. 
When a pot or saucepan was cracked or broken, 
if it was placed on the doorstep and the door 
quickly closed, it would be found mended in two 
minutes, 

To each of the countless ruins in the provinces 
of Namur and Litge, popular credulity assigns 
a class of evil spirits, called by the Walloons 
gdttes d’or (golden goats), from the Walloon gdtt, 
a goat. These gnomes are said to guard a treasure 
hidden far down in a precipice underneath the 
ruins; and the belief is, that, should any one be 
rash enough to try and unearth this treasure, the 
gdites @or use a charm which allures the searcher 
towards them; and they then lead him on and on, 
till he loses himself in the bowels of the earth, 
when they disappear, and leave him to perish. 
The peasants point out the crevices in the rock 
under the ruins as being the passages through 
which the gnomes pass to and from their dwell. 
ing-places. 

The superstitions held by the Walloons are 
shared by all the Belgian peasantry, in common 
with other nations who claim a northern origin. 
They believe in all kinds of omens, of which the 
following are the most universal. To meet a 
priest when about to undertake anything un- 
usual, is considered’ a certain sign of failure, 
and the performer will iavarialty turn back, 
convinced that the day is lost. The hooting of 
owls, the howling of dogs, the crossing of forks, 
the spilling of salt, thirteen at table, are here, 
as elsewhere, taken for evil omens. Few will 
throw reeds in the fire, because they are of 
service to oxen; and an ox being present at 
our Saviour’s birth, it ought, therefore, to be held 
as sacred. The bed of a dying person must be 
placed in such a position that the rafters cannot 
run in a contrary direction to it ; for, unless they 
are parallel, the agonies of death would inevit- 
ably be protracted. When linen is washed, the 
water is never said ‘to boil,’ but ‘to play ;’ other- 
wise, the clothes would be destroyed. To catch 
a wren is to bring sorrow or death into the 
family of its captor. Precious stones are sup- 

osed to possess virtues more valuable than their 
intrinsic worth. The turquoise guards its wearer 
from falls and accidents. Diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls were formerly used to detect infi- 
delity. An aérolite is said to be unsurpassed as 
a means for discovering a thief. The metal must 
be ground to powder, then mixed with flour and 
made into bread, of which no genuine thief can 
swallow the smallest portion. On Easter Sunday 
it was the custom to breakfast off two eggs that 
had been laid on Good-Friday, in order to render 
the eater proof against fever. To abstain from 
meat after Lent was a cure for the toothache, 
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On Christmas Eve a piece of the burnt Yule-log 
is preserved, and put under the bed, to serve as 
a protection against lightning; and a willow 
branch that has been blest on Palm Sunday 
is kept in a sacred corner. Peasants mark their 
walls with a cross, as a preventive against fire. 
During the annual fair at Fosse, in Namur, 
the women come from all parts carrying osier 
wands, with which they touch the image of St 
Bridget, and then stroke their cattle with the 
same wands, either to cure their ailments or to 
protect them from disease. 

Notwithstanding that the mountainous districts 
are in all countries the strongholds of superstition, 
the lowlands here are full of the same beliefs. 
A curious custom was observed at Willebroeck, 
Vive St Bavon, and other villages near Courtrai. 
When any one dies, the clergy of the parish meet 
to conduct the body to the churchyard ; and if 
on their way they chance to come to four cross- 
roads, the bearers put down the coffin, and all 
kneel to repeat a short prayer. The idea is, that 
those who have left the world are sure to return 
to it; that, as there are four ways, the traveller 
might wander aimlessly about, not knowing in 
which direction his home lay; therefore, his 
friends pray for him at one of the roads, so 
that he may choose the right path and not be 
misled by evil spirits. But at Oostmalle, a still 
more extraordinary observance prevails: the wife 
accompanies the dead body of her husband to the 
grave, sitting upon his coffin. There seems to be 
no satisfactory reason for this custom. 

One of the most singular customs was that 
called the Court du Coucou, which occurred 
annually at Polleur. This ancient village lies 
at the bottom of the valley between Verviers 
and Spa, near the famous castle of Franchimont. 
On the first Sunday after the 15th of August, 
the féte was celebrated amid an immense gather- 
ing of people. A mock-court of justice was 
formed with a president, and all assembled at 
the inn nearest to the bridge which joined the 
village of Polleur to that of Sart. From the inn, 
the court adjourned to the bridge itself; and 
before its tribunal were summoned all the hen- 
pecked husbands and those who were possessed 
of any peculiarity. The proceedings began with 
the most ridiculous pleadings, and any stranger 
who happened to present was constantly 
appealed to, and asked the most nonsensical 
questions. The accused, who were always found 
guilty, were condemned to pay a fine, which must 
be spent at the inn; and to give variety to the 

roceedings, the culprit was compelled to get 

into a cart, which was backed from the bridge 
till it reached a heap of mud or something 
similar, when it was tilted up, and the unhappy 
one was shot out. The trials by court concluded 
in the arraignment of the last married man in 
the village; and the fact being proved against 
him, he was at once thrown over the bridge into 
the river, which insured a good ducking, The 
rest of the day was spent at the inn. 

Another feature of these ceremonies was the 
display of a banner on which was painted a 
nondescript monster called ‘ La Béte de Staneux.’ 
It represented a kind of centaur, half-horse half- 
woman, with a lion’s tail. Long hair floated 
down its back, and it held a bow in,the left 
hand, and an arrow in the right. This picture 


was exhibited at the different inns till 1789, when 
the féte was suppressed. From time immemorial, 
the banner had been carefully preserved within 
the walls of the parish church ; and it was only 
after the year 1786 that the priests allowed it 
to be seen beyond them. During the same time, 
a figure rudely carved in wood, which usuall 
stood in the church porch, was also exhibited, 
and burnt when the féte was abolished. 

According to the best authorities, this Béte de 
Staneux was said to be a representation of the 
ancient goddess of the Ardennes, where Diana 
was worshipped under different names. The 
people of Polleur had a tradition that the picture 
was displayed in order to commemorate a victory 
gained over a monster who infested the neigh- 
bouring forest of Staneux. 

The custom of celebrating the opening of the 
month of May was held everywhere in the 
vicinity of the Meuse; and some fifty years ago 
ee were placed before roadside chapels, 
and images of the Virgin and other saints, and 
in front of the curés’ houses. At Aerschot and 
many other places in the Campine, a Maypole 
was set up before the doors of unmarried women. 
The young and pretty had one decked with buds 
and flowers, while the older women had nothing 
but a stick covered with withered leaves. 

The last observance worthy of notice is one 
that was retained in the church of Nivelles, 
where there was a crypt. Between the wall and 
a pillar close by was a hole, through which, the 
— believed, no one in a state of mortal sin 
could 

The well-known story of the ‘white lady’ 
belongs to these parts, and her traditions are 
alee by the families of Angeweiller, ~—_ 

assompierre, and Salm, all of whom it severally 
affects. This fairy gave as a love-token, to one 
of the Counts of Angeweiller, « yoblet, a ring, 
and a spoon, which were to be kept as heir- 
looms, and given to his three daughters on their 
marriage days, to insure them happiness and 
prosperity. The goblet passed into the posses- 
sion of the house of Croy; and one day, as a 
Marquise, who was a descendant of this family, 
was showing it to some of her friends, it slipped 
from her hands, and was broken into thee kre 
of pieces. Picking up every bit, she locked them 
carefully away in a cabinet, yay fe ‘If I can- 
not have it whole again, I will at least preserve 
every fragment.’ The next day, when she went 
to the cabinet to look at the pieces, she found the 
goblet as perfect as it had been before the 
accident. So goes the story. 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE SIGNET RING. 


Ir was exactly twelve o'clock by the chiming 
timepiece in the hall. Just the hour for such a 
task, I felt with a sort of shiver, as Sir John came 
down to the pantry, where I had candles ready, 
and a sinall crowbar used for opening packing- 
cases, and a screw-driver. 

‘Everybody seems quiet up-stairs, Burdon,’ says 
Sir John, ‘so let’s get to work at once.—But, 
hillo! just put out a lamp?’ 


‘No, Sir John, I said. ‘I often smell that 
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now; but I’ve never been able to make out 
what it is.’ 

‘Humph! Strange,’ he says; and then we 
went straight to the cellar, the great baize door 
at the top of the kitchen steps being shut; and 
directly after we were standing on the damp saw- 
dust with the bins of wine all round. 

‘It hasn’t been touched, apparently, and there 
seems to be no need; but I should like to see if 
it is all right. But we shall never get through 
there, Burdon,’ he says, looking at the bricked-up 
wall, across the way to the inner cellar. 

*I don’t know,’ I said, taking off my coat and 
rolling up my sleeves, to find that though the 
highest price had been paid for that bricklaying, | 
the cheat of a fellow who had the job had used 
hardly a bit of sand and bad lime, so that, after 
I had loosened one brick and levered it out, all | 
the others came away one at a time quite clear of 
the mortar. 

‘Never mind,’ says Sir John. ‘Out of evil 
comes good.—I ‘ll try that sherry too, Burdon, | 
and we’ll put some fresh in its place. But if 
that’s left twenty years, we shall never live to 
taste it, eh?’ 

I shook my head sadly as I worked away in 
that arch, easily reaching the top bricks, which 
were only six feet from the sawdust ; and, as is 
often the case, what had seemed a terrible job 
proved to be so easy, that, two hours afterwards, 
when Sir John had made me open a bottle of 
the bricked-up sherry, and fill two of the cellar 
glasses for us to have a drop apiece, there were all 
the bricks in a rough _ on one side, and the 
sherry was in a bin, and the empty bottles stacked 
in a corner. 

‘Maybe a little foul air in the place,’ says Sir | 
John; ‘and we'll give it a bit of time to get. 
out.—That’s a very fine glass of sherry, my man,’ 
he says, taking a good long sip, ‘well matured. 
Ha! It’s like the old cups and salvers turned 
into liquid gold.’ 

*My service and respects to my dear old 
master!’ I said, as I stood before him where he 
sat on the pile of bricks, looking all covered with 
mortar and sawdust on his black dress clothes, 
and me ten times worse, and one hand bleeding 
as I took a taste of the finest sherry I ever drank 
in my life, which is saying a deal, for Sir John 
would have good wine. 

‘Thank you, Burdon,’ he says in rather a husky 
way. ‘Master and man all these years; but it’s 
getting near the end now, when all men will be 
the same.—I beg your pardon, Burdon—my good 
old fellow—I called you a fool. Shake hands,’ 

‘As you have called me many a time, my | 
dear old master,’ I said, as we stood there joined | 
in a strong grip. ‘But I know you, sir,’ I said, 
smiling with the tears standing thick in my eyes 
—‘ yes, I know you, sir, and I don’t mind.’ 

We neither of us spoke, for it seemed as if we 
both felt afraid lest the other should see how weak 
he was. But at last he says: ‘Fill up the glasses 
again, Burdon. Working as we have been, a 
good glass of wine will not hurt either you or 
me.’ 


I did as he said. We drank the delicious fine 
old stuff slowly and solemnly; and then, after I’d 
put the bottle and glasses aside, I snuffed the 
candles, 

‘There,’ he says; ‘the place will be sweeter 


| we both stood as if turned to stone, for from just 


now. We'll just have a glance at the old chests, 
and then we must build up the empty bottles 
again. To-morrow, I’ll order in some more wine 
—for my son.’ 

He said that last so solemnly that I looked 
up at him as he stood there with the light 
shining in his eyes. 

*As’ll come back some day, sorry for the past, 
Sir John, I said, ‘and ready to do what you 
wish.’ 

*Please God, Burdon!’ he says, bowing his 
head for a bit. Then he looked up quite sharply, 
and took a candle, and I the other. ‘Come 
along,’ he says in his old quiet, stern way ; and I 
was half afraid I had stashed him, as he stepped 
in at the opening and stood at the mouth of the 
inner cellar. Then I heard him give a sharp 
sniff, and I smelt it too—that same odour of burnt 
oil. We neither of us spoke as we walked over 
the damp black sawdust, both thinking of the 
likelihood of foul air being in the place; but we 
found we could breathe all right ; and as we held 
up the candles, the light shone on the black- 
looking old chests, every one with its padlocks 
and seals all right, just as we had left them all 
those years before. 

I looked up at Sir John, and he gave me a 
satisfied nod as he tried one of the seals, and then 


at my feet there came a dull knocking sound, and 
as I looked down, I could see the black sawdust 
shake. 

What I wanted to do was to run, for I felt that 
the place was haunted ; but I couldn’t move, and 
when I looked at Sir John, he was holding up his 
right hand, as if to order me to be silent. Then 
he held his candle down, for there was another 
sound, but this time more of a grinding cracking 
in a dull sort of way, just as if some one was 
forcing an iron chisel in between the joints of the 
stones. ‘Then there was a long pause, and I half 
thought it had been fancy; but soon after, as I 
stood there hardly able to breathe, the sawdust 
just in one place was heaved up about an inch. 

I was terribly alarmed, not knowing what to 
think ; but Sir John was brave as brave, and he 
signed to me not to speak, and stood watching 
till there was a dull cracking sound, the sawdust 
was heaved up again, and all at once I seemed to 
get a hot puff of that burnt oily smell right in 
my nose. ‘Then I began to understand, and felt 
afraid in a different fashion, as I knew that we 
had only got there just in time. 

The next minute Sir John made a movement 
toward me, took my candle and turned it upside 
down, so that it went out, and then pointed back 
toward the outer cellar, as he put his lips to my 
ear : 

‘Tron bar !’ 

I stepped back softly, and got the iron bar from 
where it lay on the edge of a bin, and I was about 
to pick up the screw-driver, when I remembered 
where the wooden mallet lay, and I picked up 
that before stepping softly back to where Sir 
John was watdiiag the floor ; and now I could 
see that the sawdust was higher in one place, as if 
a flagstone had been heaved up a little at one 
end. 

There was no doubt about it, for, as I handed 
the crowbar, the end of the stone was | 


up a little higher and then stuck; for it was 
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tightly held by those on either side; but it was up 
far enough to let a thin ray of dull light come up 
through the floor and shine on the side of one of 
the old chests. 

It was a curious scene there, in that gloomy 
cellar: Sir John standing on one side, candle in 
his left, the iron bar in his right hand, and me on 
the other bending down ready with the mallet to. 
hit over the head the first that should come up 
through the floor. For, though horribly alarmed, 
I could understand now what it all meant—an 
attempt to steal the gold in the chests, though how 
those who were working below had managed to 
get there was more than I could have said. 

As we watched, the smell of the burnt oil came 
through, and I knew that it must have been going 
on for a long time. 

All at once we could hear a low whispering, 
and then there was a grinding noise of iron against 
stone ; the flag gritted and gave a little, but it 
held fast all along; and I could understand that 
the man who was trying to wrench it up had no 
room to work, and therefore no power to wrench 
up the stone. Then came the faint whispering 
again, and it seemed to sound hollow. Then 
another grinding noise, and the end of the flag 
was moved a trifle higher, so that the line of light 
on the old chest looked two or three inches 
broad. 

I stepped softly to Sir John and put my lips to 
his ear as the whispering could be heard again, 
and I said softly : ‘Shall I fetch the police ?’ 

Sir John for answer set his candle down upon 
the top of one of the chests and put it out with 


the bar as he whispered to me in turn: ‘Waita_ 
pointed | 
with the iron bar; and as I stared hard at the | 
faint light shining up from below the edge of the | 
stone, I could see just the tips of some one’s | 


few moments.’ And then—‘ Look!’ He 


fingers come through and sweep the sawdust away 
to right and left. Then they came through a little 
more, and were drawn back, while directly after 
came the low whispering again, and the hand 
now was thrust right through as far as the wrist. 
‘Yes,’ said Sir John then, as he grasped my 
arm—‘the police.’ Just then he uttered a gasp, 
and I turned to look at him; but we were in the 
dark, and I could not see his face, but he gripped 
my arm more tightly, and I looked once more 
toward the broad ray, to see the hand resting now 
full in the light, and I turned cold with horror, 


for there was something shining quite brightly, | 


and I could see that it was a signet ring, and what 
was more, the old ring Mr Barclay used to wear— 
the one he had worn since he was quite a 
stripling, and beyond which the joint had grown 
so big that he could never get the jewel off. 

I should have bent down there, staring at 
that ring for long enough, fascinated, as you may 
say, only all at once I felt my arm dragged, 
and I was pushed softly into the outer cellar, 
and from there into the passage beyond, Sir John 
closing and locking the ee softly, before totter- 
ing into the pantry and sinking into a chair, 
uttering a low moan. 

‘Oh, don’t take on, sir, I whispered; but he 
turned upon me roughly. 

‘Silence, man!’ he panted, ‘and give me time 
to think ;’ and then I heard him breathe softly, 
in a voice so full of agony that it was ternible 
to hear ; ‘Oh, my son !—my son!’ 


‘No, no, sir,’ I said—for I couldn’t bear it. 
*He wouldn’t; there’s some mistake.’ 

‘Mistake? Then you saw it too, Burdon? 
No; there is no mistake.’ 

I couldn’t speak, for I remembered about the 
keys, and something seemed to come up in my 
throat and choke me, for it seemed so terrible 
for my young master to have done this thing. 

‘What are you going to do, sir?’ I said at 
last, and it was me now who gripped his arm. 

‘Do?’ he said bitterly. ‘All that is a heritage : 
mine to hold in trust for my son—his after my 
death to hold in trust for the generations to 
come. Burdon, it is an incubus—a curse; but 
I have my duty to do: that old gold shall 
not be wasted on a wanton’ 

‘What!’ I panted. ‘You think that too?’ 

‘Yes,’ he cried fiercely. ‘It is that wretched 
Jezebel who has turned my poor boy’s brain !’ 


CHAPTER IX.—MR BARCLAY GOES TOO FAR, 


When young Mr Barclay—— 

Stop! How do I know all this? 

Why, it was burned into my memory, and I 
heard every word from him. 

When young Mr Barclay left the dining-room 
on the night he disappeared, he went up to his 
own room, miserable at his position with his 
father, and taking to himself the blame for the 
unhappiness that he had brought upon the girl 
who loved him with all her sweet true heart. 
‘But it’s fate—it’s fate,’ he said, as he went 
up to his room; and then, unable to settle 
himself there, he lit a cigar, came down, and 
went out just as he was dressed in his evening 
clothes, only that he had put on a light over- 
coat, and began to walk up and down in front 
of our house and watch the windows opposite, 
to try and catch a glimpse of Miss Adela. 

Ten o'clock, eleven, struck, but she did not 
show herself at the window; and feeling quite 
sick at heart, he was thinking of going in again, 
when he suddenly heard a faint cough, about 
twenty yards away ; and turning sharply, he saw 
the lady he was looking for crossing the road, 
having evidently just come back from some visit. 

‘Adela—at last, he whispered as he caught 
her hand. 

‘Mr Drinkwater!’ she cried in a startled way. 
‘How you frightened me.’ 

‘Frightened?’ he said reproachfully. ‘Is that 
all you have to say to one who has patiently 
watched for weeks, trying in vain to get a few 
words with you !’ 

‘How absurd!’ she said, as he held her hand 
and detained her. ‘What can you want?’ 

‘You!’ he said excitedly.—‘ Don’t struggle to 
get away. Listen to me!’ 

‘No, no, no!’ she cried in a half-frightened 
way. ‘Let me go. My sisters are waiting.’ 

‘Let you go? How can you be so cruel to me? 
Adela, dearest, you know I love you.’ 

‘What madness—what nonsense !—Mr Drink- 
water, loose my hand!’ 

‘Never! till you give me some hope.—Adela, 
our looks have told me so a hundred times— 
ave led me on to speak so plainly—you do 
love me—you will be my wife?’ 

‘Impossible!’ she panted as she tried to get 
away. ‘You cannot marry me,’ 
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*T can—I will!’ he cried panini. ‘T have 

— her up for your sake. I will not be 

riven into a marriage that would end in misery. 
Adela, dearest, listen to me.’ 

‘Mr Drinkwater !’ 

‘I can bear this no longer. You are trifling 
with me.’ 

‘No, no; I am perfectly serious. You must 
never think of me again. My sisters would ’—— 
‘Would listen to me. I’m sure they would.’ 

‘Now, Mr Drinkwater, pray be sensible. This 
is absurd, out in the open street.’ 

‘There is no one to hear us, and you refuse 
to grant me an interview.’ 

‘Of course,’ she cried. ‘I have told you again 
and again that it is impossible, and that I can- 
not listen to you.’ 

* Yes,’ he said ; ‘but with your beautiful mock- 
ing eyes laughing the while and bidding me 
come on.’ 

‘It is not true,’ she said, laughing.—‘ Mr 
Drinkwater, will you let me pass ?” 

‘I will, and walk with you.’ 

‘If you please, no,’ 
‘Indeed, but I will,” he cried; and he kept 
by her till she reached the steps. ‘It is not 
proper for a beautiful young girl to be out at 
eleven o'clock alone.’ 

‘Well, there : now I am at our door, so good- 
night, Mr Ungallant,’ she said mockingly. 

‘No, not yet.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘I mean that I’ve begged for an interview 
until I can beg no more, and now I am going 
to enforce it.’ 

‘Are you mad ?? 

‘Very nearly,’ he said; and as she hurriedly 
thrust in the latchkey, he held her other 
hand. 

‘Now, will you loose my hand?’ she panted 
excitedly. ‘ My sisters’ 

‘I’m coming in to see them in a straightforward 
English manner,’ he said, for he was as obstinate 
now to persist as she evidently was to shake him 


‘Indeed, you are not,’ she cried, slipping from 
him and through the door; but before she could 
close it, he had thrust it back and stood beside her 
in the passage, which was feebly lit by a half- 
turned-down oil lamp. 

: “Oh, this is madness, How can you be such a 
ool! 

‘Love makes men fools,’ he retorted, closing the 
door.—‘ Now take me up and introduce me to your 
sisters.’ 

‘What—what shall Ido?’ she muttered. ‘ Pray, 
pray, go!’ 

*No; I have stormed the castle now,’ he cried, 
laughingly, though he half wondered at her 
calling him a fool, ‘and mean to stay till the 
lovely little garrison yields at discretion.’ 

‘No, no; for your life, you must go,’ she cried, 
trying tc push him toward the door. ‘Pray, 
Pray, go!’ 

‘Never! You have driven me to this by your 
mocking looks, so now give way and don’t let’s 
trifle any more.’ 

She backed from him, trembling now, till she 
reached the dining-room, into which she darted 
and tried to shut the door ; but he was too quick, 
and followed her in, when she ran from him to 


sink sobbing into an easy-chair, and in an instant 
he was on his knees before her. 

‘ Adela, dearest Adela,’ he whispered tenderly ; 
‘forgive me all this, but’—— 

‘ Adela, is that you ?—Here, for goodness’ sake. 
—Why don’t you answer ?’ 

‘Is she there ?? 

The first was a rough man’s voice, the next that 
of a woman, and as they were heard in the 
passage, another voice cried hoarsely: ‘It’s of 
no use: the game’s up.’ 

‘Hist! Hide! Behind that curtain! Any- 
where!’ panted Adela, starting up in alarm. 
—‘Too late!’ 

Barclay had sprung to his feet, and stood staring 
in amazement, and perfectly heedless of the girl’s 
gm to him to hide, as two rough bricklayer- 
like men came in, followed by a woman. 

‘It’s caved in, and Ned is hurt,’ cried the first 
man ; and then: ‘ Who’s this? 

‘What?—No, no, no!’ cried Adela wildly. 
‘Don’t, don’t say he’s hurt,’ 

‘Here, who’s this?’ said the first man again. 
‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ 

‘Trapped !’ muttered Barclay Drinkwater, as, 
without fully understanding his position, he 
realised the fact that there was something 

uliarly wrong in the place into which he had 
eel himself ; and his first act now was to make 
for the door; but it was blocked by the two 
men, while the oldish woman who had entered 
with them gazed at him viciously. 

‘Stand where you are!’ said the first of the 
men.—‘ How comes he here, Adela?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, Tom. He forced his way 
in. It’s alla mistake. It’s Mr’—— 

‘Oh, I know who it is well enough,’ said the 
man savagely. ‘Forced his way in? Very well. 
He wouldn’t come here unless he wanted to stop, 
and stop he shall.’ 

‘Let me pass,’ said Mr Barclay sternly. 

‘Not me,’ said the man, with an ominous look. 

‘Yes, yes; let him go, cried the girl. ‘I'll 
explain all to Ned. And you all stand there, 
and don’t come to his en 

‘Ten minutes more or less won’t hurt, my girl,’ 
cried the man. 

‘Will you let me pass?’ cried Mr Barclay.— 
‘Miss Mimpriss, I beg your pardon for this intru- 
sion. Forgive me, and good-night.’ 

One man gave the other a quick look, and as 
Mr Barclay tried to pass, they closed with him, 
and, in spite of his struggles, bore him back from 
the door. The next moment, though, he recovered 
his lost ground, and would have shaken himself 
free, but the sour-looking woman who had entered 
with the two men watched her opportunity, got. 
behind, flung her arms about the young man’s 
neck, and he was dragged heavily to the floor, 
where, as he lay half stunned, he saw Adela 
gazing at him with her brows knit ; and then, 
without a word of protest, she hurried from the 


room. 

Mr Barclay heaved himself up, and tried to rise ; 
but one of his adversaries sat upon his chest while 
the other bound him hand and foot, an attempt 
at shouting for help being met by a pocket-hand- 
kerchief thrust into his mouth. 

A minute later, as Mr Barclay lay staring 
wildly, the rough woman, whom he recalled now 
as one of the servants, and who had hurried from 
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the room, returned, helping Adela to — a 
pallid-looking man, whose hands, face, and rough 
working clothes were daubed with clayey soil. 
‘Confound you! why didn’t you bring down the 
brandy?’ he said harshly.—‘ Gently, girls, gently. 
That’s better. I’m half crushed.—Who’s that?’ 


‘Visitor, said one of Mr Barclay’s captors 
.| seized him between them, all bound as he was, 


sourly. ‘What’s to be done?’ 

Mr Barclay looked wildly from one to the other, 
asking himself whether all this was some dream. 
Who were these men? Where the elderly Misses 
Mimpriss? And what was the meaning of Adela 
Mimpriss being on such terms with the injured 
man, who looked as if he had been working in 
some mine ? 

Their eyes met once, but she turned hers away 
directly, and held a glass of brandy to the injured 
man’s lips. 

*That’s better,’ he said. ‘I can talk now. I 
thought I was going to be smothered once.—Well, 
lads, the game’s up.’ 

‘Why ?’ said one of the others sharply. 

‘Because it is, You won’t catch me there again 
if I know it ; and here’s private inquiry at work 
from over the way.’ 

‘Hold your tongue!’ said the first man of the 
party. ‘There ; he can’t help himself now. You 
watch him, Bell ; and if he moves, give warning.’ 

The rough woman seated herself beside Mr 
Barclay and watched him fiercely. The two 
men crossed over to their companion ; while 
Adela, still looking cold and angry, with brow 
wrinkled up, drew back to stand against the table 
and listen, 

The men spoke in a low tone; but Mr Barclay 
caught a word now and then, from which he 
gathered that, while the man who had in some 
way been hurt was for giving up, the other two 
angrily declared that a short time would finish 
it now, and that they would go on with it at all 
hazards. 

‘And what will you do with him?’ said the 
injured man grimly. 

Mr Barclay could not help looking sharply at 
Adela, who just then met his eye, but it was 
with a look more of curiosity than anything else ; 
and as she realised that he was gazing at her 
reproachfully, she turned away and watched the 
three men. 

‘Very well,’ said the one who was hurt, ‘I wash 
my hands of what may follow.’ 

‘All right.’ 

Mr Barclay turned cold as he wondered what 
was to happen next. He saw plainly enough now 
that the house had been let to a gang of men 
engaged upon some nefarious practice, but what 
it was he could not guess. Coining seemed to be 
the most likely thing; but from what he had 
heard and read, these men did not look like 
coiners. 

Then a curious feeling of rage filled him, and 
the blood rushed to his braim as he lay reproach- 
ing himself for his folly. He had been attracted 
by this woman, who was evidently thoroughly in 
league with the man who spoke to her in a way 
which sent a jealous shudder through him, while 
the sisters of whom he had once or twice caught 
a glimpse, seemed to be absent, unless—— The 
thought which occurred to him seemed to be so 
wild that he drove it away, and lay waiting for 
what was to come next. 


‘Be off, girls !’ said the first man suddenly ; and 
without a word, the two women present left the 
room, Adela not so much as casting a glance in 
the direction of the prisoner. 

The three men whispered together for a few 
moments, and then Mr Barclay made an effort 
to get up, but it was useless, for the first two 


and dragged him out of the room, along the 
passage, and down the stone steps to the base- 
ment, where they thrust him into the wine-cellar, 
and half dragged him across there into the inner 
cellar, the houses on that side being exactly the 
same in construction as ours. 

‘Fetch a light,’ said one of them; and this was 
done, when the speaker bent down and dragged 
the handkerchief from the prisoner’s mouth. 

‘You scoundrel !’ cried Mr Barclay. 

‘Keep a civil tongue in your head, my fine 
fellow,’ he said. 

‘You shall suffer for this,’ retorted Mr Barclay. 

‘P’r’aps so. But now, listen. If you like to 
shout, you can do so, only I tell you the truth: 
no one can hear you when you’re shut in here ; 
and if you do keep on making a noise, one of us 
may be tempted to come and silence you.’ 

‘What do you want ?—Money ?’ 

‘You to hold your tongue and be quiet. You 
behave yourself, and no harm shall come to you; 
but I warn you that if you attempt any games, 
look out, for you’ve desperate men to deal with. 
Now, then, will you take it coolly ?’ 

‘Tell me first what this means,’ said Mr 
Barclay. 

‘I shall tell you nothing. I only say this— 
will you take it coolly, and do what we want?’ 

can’t help says Mr Barclay. 

‘That’s spoken like a sensible lad, says the 
second man.—‘ Now, look here: you’ve got to 
stop for some days, perhaps, and you shall have 
enough to eat, and blankets to keep you warm.’ 

‘But, stop here—in this empty cellar?’ 

‘That’s it, till we let you go. If you behave 
yourself, you shan’t be hurt. If you don't 
behave yourself, you may get an ugly crack on 
the head to silence you. Now, then; will you 
be quiet ?’ 

*T tell you again, that I cannot help myself.’ 

‘Shall I undo his hands?’ said one to the 
other. 

‘Yes; you can loosen them.’ 

This was done, and directly after Mr Barclay 
sat thinking in the darkness, alone with as un- 
pleasant thoughts as a man could have for 


company. 


A NEW THEORY REGARDING THE 
UNIVERSE. 


Ir is a wonderful thought to consider, that 
although we human creatures can by no possible 
means convey ourselves outside the confines of 
the globe upon which our lives are passed, we 
have been able to learn so much about those 
other globes and appearances which are popularly 
spoken of as ‘the heavenly bodies.” The know- 
ledge has, it is true, been slowly acquired. A 
theory has been enunciated to last for a time, 
perhaps for centuries, when it is pushed out of 
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place by some other theory, which perhaps in its 
turn may soon have to give place to a newer one. 
How natural was it for the ancient observers to 
suppose that the various orbs which appear to 
execute so stately a march across the sky, together 
with those seemingly much larger bodies the 
sun and moon, were travelling round the earth 
as a centre. This, the Ptolemaic theory was so 
plausible, and one so evidently in accordance with 
common-sense, that it held its ground for eighteen 
centuries. Thales, Pythagoras, and others had 
previously taught a different lesson, and one more 
in accordance with modern ideas. But their 
followers were few, and their teachings were 
discredited because they seemed to be contrary 
to the ideas gleaned from popular observation. 
Seeing was believing then, as it is now; and 
when the stars were seen to move across the 
heavens, and the sun and moon to rise and set, 
it was only natural to assume that their move- 
ments were real, and that the earth was as still 
and immovable as it appeared to be. Then came 
Copernicus, who retaught the forgotten doctrine 
of the earth’s movement on its own axis, and its 
annual journey round the sun as the centre of our 
system. Galileo corroborated this hypothesis by 
his telescopic observations ; and Newton crowned 
all by his grand conception of gravitation. In this 
way, the now universally accepted theory of the 
solar system was founded. 

But the solar system, vast though it be—its 
most remote member, Neptune, is 2,745,998,000 
miles from the constitutes but a 
very small part of the great scheme of the uni- 
verse. The nearest of the so-called fixed stars 
is so distant from us that we have no means of 


measuring that distance, and when astronomers. 


endeavour to give to others some idea of their 
remoteness, they tell us that light—which travels 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand miles per second—would occupy so many 
centuries in bridging the gulf which separates us 
from those remote bodies. We see, therefore, 
that any difficulty which we may have in learning 
about the constitution of the planets which form 
members of our own system, is immensely in- 
creased when we come to ask for information 
concerning the far more distant stars. In the 
one case we are dealing with things which are, 
so to speak, within reach of our hands; and in 
the other case, with objects which are upon 
another continent. 

The only messengers which reach this earth 
from space are the so-called shooting-stars, or 
meteorites. These are assumed to be dark bodies, 
which, travelling through space, become attracted 
by this earth, and are quickly drawn towards it 
by the irresistible power of gravitation. Upon 
entering our atmosphere—which, it will be re- 
membered, extends about two hundred miles 
above the surface of the earth—the course of these 
meteorites is checked by the resistance which the 
air offers to their progress—a frictional resistance, 
which is accompanied by the evolution of light 
and fervent heat. As a result, these swiftly 
moving bodies are vaporised; but the vapour 
formed quickly condenses into solid particles—me- 
teoric dust, which is deposited, slowly but surely, 


upon the earth. Such dust has been found on 
the apa snow of the Arctic regions, where dust 
of the ordinary kind is impossible. It has also 
been collected on the tops of elevated buildings, 
and has been dredged up from the depths of the 
Atlantic. 

Besides this celestial dust, which is slowly 
adding to the bulk of the earth, there are many 
authentic records of the fall of meteoric stones 
of large size, many of which have been preserved 
as curiosities in our public museums. These 
shooting-stars are familiar enough to us; per- 
haps some will say that they are too common 
to be regarded as phenomenal. But few persons 
are aware how plentiful these beautiful objects 
really are. We are indebted to Professor Newton 
of America for some statistics with regard to them. 
He made a series of careful calculations, with a 
view to discover as nearly as possible how many 
meteorites enter the atmosphere of this earth 
in a given time, and so become visible. As a 
result, he has found that the annual number is 
about 146,000,000,000. That is to say, in every 
twenty-four hours, no fewer than four hundred 
million meteorites are propelled towards and 
received by the earth. Rnd this number, be it 
noted, does not include that vast number of 
shooting-stars which are called telescopic, for the 
reason that they are too small or too distant to 
be detected by the unaided eye. It is therefore 
easy to see that the earth in travelling along 
her orbit passes through showers of these meteoric 
stones, and that it is only by the protecting 
influence of our atmosphere that these stones do 
not represent deadly missiles to its inhabitants. 
Travelling at the enormous velocity of thirty miles 
a second, they would, were it not for that pro- 
tection, be far more effective projectiles than the 
swiftest of cannon-balls. 

Upon a close investigation of the nature and 
composition of these meteoric stones, Mr Norman 
Lockyer has founded a new theory with regard 
to the constitution of the heavenly bodies, Like 
all theories, it will have to bear the test of time, 
either to be preserved, or to be discarded for 
something better. Still, until that something 
better makes its appearance, we must admit, upon 
considering this new hypothesis, that it contains 
nothing but what seems to be consistent with 
truth. Let us endeavour to explain in a very 
brief manner the salient points of this new 
doctrine. 

We know that meteors have a tendency to 
collect in swarms, and that these form closed 
rings, which travel in elliptical orbits round 
the sun. On two nights in the year—one in 
August, and one in November—the earth’s orbit 
intersects these meteor-paths, and on those nights 
shooting-stars are plentiful. In 1866, Schiaparelli 
showed that one of these swarms of meteors had 
an orbit which was identical with the path of a 
certain comet, an observation which led to the 
inference that a comet consists of a mass of 
meteors rendered luminous or incandescent by 
frequent and innumerable collisions among them- 
selves. This theory of the genesis of a comet is 
now widely accepted among astronomers. Mr 
Lockyer not only accepts this view, but he holds 
that all the heavenly bodies owe their origin to me- 
teorites, He tells us that all self-luminous bodies 
in the heavens are composed of meteorites, or 
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electric arc ; while the brightest stars of heaven 
—Sirius, for example—glow with a heat unattain- 
able by any means at the disposal of man. 

We have already pointed out that the only sub- 
stance which reaches this earth from outside space 
is the meteorite. It is something ponderable, 
which cannot only be handled, but can be sub- 
jected to chemical analysis, and to the still more 
searching eye of the spectroscope. Mr Lockyer 
founds his new theory upon the constitution of 
the meteoric stone. Volatilising these meteorites 
at various temperatures, and examining their 
spectra, he finds that there is a wonderful agree- 
ment in character between the spectra so obtained 
and the spectra of the various classes of heavenly 
bodies just mentioned. We will quote his own 
words with reference to the application of this 
method to solar observation. He says: ‘The 
solar spectrum can be very fairly reproduced—in 
some parts of the spectrum, almost line for line— 
by taking a composite photograph of the are 
spectrum of several stony meteorites, chosen at 
random, between iron meteoric poles.’ It is im- 
possible to describe fully in a popular manner 
the innumerable and patient experiments, ex- 
tending over a period of fourteen years, which 
have guided Mr Lockyer to the conclusions at 
which he has arrived. To understand the force 
of his arguments, one must have something more 
than a casual knowledge of the wonderful instru- 
ment which has assisted him in his labours. To 
summarise the matter: He seeks to prove that 
the whole of the heavenly bodies are due to the 
ubiquitous meteorite—sparsely clustered —their 
luminosity being due to glowing gases let loose 
by their collisions among themselves—and we 
have the nebule. Drawn within the attrac- 
tive influence of the sun, such clusters become 
comets, A further development is seen in a 
certain class of stars, where gravity has caused 
a nearer approach of the constituent meteorites. 
And at length we reach the highest stage of all, 
where the meteorites are volatilised, and the star 
is a mass of incandescent vapour at a tempera- 
ture beyond our ken. The spectroscope therefore 
teaches us of what stuff the stars are made, and 
the physical reason for the fact that ‘one star 
differeth from another in glory.’ 


THE LONDON POLICE. 


Tue London police force, like all the institu- 
tions of that vast metropolis, is arranged upon 
a gigantic plan. The superintendents, inspectors, 
sergeants, and constables make up an army thir- 
teen thousand eight hundred strong—a truly 
formidable force, but none too large, when it is 
considered that the Metropolitan Police District 
extends over a radius of fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross, exclusive of the City of London 
and its liberties, and embraces an area of six 
hundred and eighty-eight square miles, of a rate- 
able value of thirty-three million eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds per year. Over such an 
area as this, including as it does a population 
of some five million three hundred and sixty 
thousand persons, there is of course a vast amount 
of work to be done; and it must be borne in mind 
that the duties of the London police are not 
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mn masses of ‘ vapour produced by heat brought about 
st by condensation of meteor-swarms due to gravity;’ 
30 and that ‘the existing distinction between stars, 
Sy comets, and nebule rests upon no physical basis.’ 
18 But how, it will be asked, does Mr Lockyer seek 
to prove the truth of this new hypothesis? The 
ly answer to this reasonable inquiry is, that he 
Ly ] depends upon the evidence of the spectroscope. 
eg et us, for the benefit of those who have not 
od had an opportunity of following up the more 
se recently trodden paths of scientific research, give 
r- a few words to this marvellous instrument. The 
on spectroscope is the outcome of the labours of many 
ns minds. Two hundred years ago, the great Newton 
ts made the first contribution towards it by admit- 
on ting a beam of sunlight through a round hole 
n. in the shutter of a darkened room and causing 
a that beam to pierce a prism of glass. The prism 
Ly split up the white light into its constituent col- 
th oured rays. Many years afterwards, Professor 
a Wollaston substituted a slit for the round hole 
ig in the shutter, and found that this alteration led 
ry to a strange result. The coloured ribbon of light 
ad was no longer continuous, as with Newton, but 
1d was cut across by many dark lines. Fraun- 
it hofer, a German optician, mapped these lines to 
of the number of several hundred, and they have 
he since been called by his name. No one knew 
to what they meant until the year 1835, when 
re Bunsen and Kirchhoff discovered the secret. 
ag These two investigators were examining the light 
‘ic given by different metals when volatilised in the 
ng intense heat of the electric are. They made this 
lo examination by means of the spectroscope, an 
ts. instrument consisting of a prism placed in a tube, 
es with an adjustable slit at one end, and a magnify- 
0- ing-glass at the other end. (This instrument, it 
he will be seen, is simply a convenient modification 
of the darkened room with a slit in its shutter.) 
nd They noticed that each metal gave certain dis- 
an tinctive bright lines, and that these bright lines 
rd were identical in position with certain dark lines 
ke on the solar spectrum. They next found that the 
1e, dark lines were due to the vapours of the burning 
‘or metals, and that the corresponding bright lines 
ng were only seen when the glowing metals them- 
on selves were examined, 
ns Such is, briefly, the history of the spectroscope, 
th an instrument which has added enormously to 
ry our knowledge during the past forty years. The 
ow dark lines in the solar spectrum tell us that a 
large number of the metals known to us on this 
to earth are in a state of active combustion in the 
ed sun, We are also able, with the spectroscope, to 
nd examine the light given by stars, comets, and 
in nebulz, and to gain by the nature of their spectra 
bit some idea as to their composition. The spectro- 
hts scope, in short, offers us a means of analysing the 
sli light given by a body so remote from us that 
ad that light takes centuries of time before it can 
Fa reach this earth. And it should be noted that by 
she this wonderful method of spectrum analysis we 
of cannot only identify the nature of the glowing 
by matter in these far-off regions of space, but we 
m- can also get an approximate idea of the tempera- 
is ture at which it glows. Some of these distant 
Mr bodies—nebule, for instance—represent a heat 
lds which can be compared with that of the familiar 
ne- Bunsen burner ; other bodies are associated with 
ies the heat given by the oxyhydrogen flame ; others, 
or , again, with the far higher temperature of the 
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limited to the taking into eustody of criminals 
and disorderly persons, and the watching of 
property, but include such duties as the carrying 


out of the Smoke Abatement Acts, the inspection | 


of common lodging-houses, regulation of street 


traffic, and at certain times the onerous duty of , 


taking up stray dogs—all of which duties are 
anything but light in a town like London ; nor 
are they likely to become less arduous, seeing 
that during the year 1886 twelve thousand two 
hundred and filty-two new houses were built 


within the police district, making twenty-nine 


miles of new streets. 

The number of persons apprehended by the 
police during the year 1886 was seventy-two 
thousand one hundred and thirty. The value 
of property stolen during the same period was 
one hundred and eighteen thousand three hun- 
dred and forty pounds, of which eighteen thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-nine pounds was 
recovered, leaving a net loss of one hundred 
thousand two hundred and eleven pounds ; but 
the latter sum, it is to be presumed, would be 
set down by certain parties as a net gain. Not- 
withstanding the vast size of London, it is some- 
what astonishing to notice that no fewer than 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and two 
persons were reported to the police as missing, 
and eight thousand nine hundred and forty-three 
were found and restored to their friends. During 
the twelve months, there occurred one thou- 
sand and fifty fires, fifty-eight of which were 
extinguished by the police. The truth of the 
saying, that it is safer to travel by railway than 
to walk the streets of London, would seem to be 
quite verified by the fact that the number of 
persons known by the police to have been run 
over and killed in the streets was one hundred 
and fourteen, the number maimed or injured 
from the same cause being three thousand nine 
‘hundred and forty-nine. 

During the year, licenses were issued to hackney 
drivers, stage-drivers, and conductors to the num- 
ber of twenty-six thousand three hundred and 
twenty ; and it is very interesting to observe that 
amongst these men there are nine hundred and 
eighty-seven over sixty and under seventy years 
of age; one hundred and thirty over seventy and 
under eighty ; and four over eighty years old. 
Occasionally, a London driver may have the 
chance of a windfall in the shape of property 
left in his conveyance, for it seems that last year 
the number of articles left in public carriages, 
&c., and deposited in the hands of the police, was 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
one, out of which twelve thousand one hundred 
and eleven were restored to the owners, who paid 
as rewards to the finders sums amounting to 
one thousand nine hundred and saute 
pounds, representing a value of between fifteen 
and sixteen thousand pounds. Among the 
‘finds’ the following are some of the most 
remarkable: Bag with two hundred and sixteen 
pounds in notes and gold; another bag contain- 
ing one hundred pounds in notes; a third bag 
with bonds to the amount of three hundre 
pounds ; and several lots of cash varying from 
ten to fifty anager After the articles have been 
deposited for three months, they are, in the 
absence of being claimed by the owners, returned 
to the parties depositing them. 


THE SLEEPERS. 
A CONTRAST. 


Benotp them slumbering side by side, 
Fair smiling youth and hoary age : 

One dreams of worldly pomp and pride, 
Where men a godless warfare wage ; 

The other dreams of summer bowers, 

Bright sunshine, warbling birds, and flowers. 


One brow is marked with lines of care, 

Which shows the world-worn spirit grieves ; 
The other gleams ’neath clustering hair, 

Like a fair star through quivering leaves, 
One heart is grasping, proud, and cold ; 
The other, generous, warm, and bold, 


One breathes a long, a weary sigh, 
And dreams of earthly gain or loss, 
As with a keen, suspicious eye, 
He counts once more his glittering dross ; 
The other bounds with joyous tread 
O’er fields of clover white and red. 


A groan escapes the old man’s lips, 
A groan of mingled rage and pain, 
For, lo! his schemes, like phantom ships, 
Have vanished ’neath the treacherous main, 
He stretches forth one wrinkled hand, 
To find his treasured hoard but sand, 


From parted lips of tender bloom 

A trill of merry laughter steals, 
Whose fairy music fills the room— 

The happy boy in dreamland kneels 
Above a little crystal stream, 
Where rushes wave and pebbles gleam ; 


And he beholds with sparkling eyes, 

His ship—a water-lily—glide 
Beneath the rosy-tinted skies, 

Right bravely down the dimpling tide. 
His bark no sordid hopes doth bear, 
But dances on, he cares not where. 


Hark ! now the dreaming worldling speaks : 
‘The path to wealth, how drear, how long !” 
‘Ah!’ cries the boy, with glowing cheeks, 
* How lovely is the skylark’s song, 
High soaring ’mid the blue above, 
For ever singing, God is love !’ 


And when the morning sun shall rise 
To charm away the mists of night, 
The boy will greet with gladdened eyes 
A world of beauty bathed in light, 
For a fond mother’s morning kiss 
Will ope its golden gates of bliss. 


But the poor worldling, what of him ? 
Will he not seek the busy mart, 
Like some gaunt spectre, stern and grim, 
No joy within his withered heart ? 
For life is empty, vain, and cold 
To him who only seeketh gold ! 
Fanny Forrester. 
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